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THE ETHICS OF NIETZSCHE. 

Between philosophy and poetry a sharp contrast is some- 
times drawn. 

"Do not all charms fly 
At the bare touch of cold philosophy? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven; 
We know her woof, her texture ; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an angel's wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air and gnomed mine." 

That Keats was right in this even Paracelsus at last con- 
fesses. Nevertheless, below the contrast there lies a deeper 
unity. The spirit of wonder and reverence that prompts the 
greatest poetry is also the impulse to philosophy. Philosopher 
and poet confront the same problem. The difference between 
them is not in attitude but in method, the one following the 
hard road of systematization, the other flying to the same 
goal on wings of intuition. In some parts of the field of 
truth, no doubt, men who work by these divergent ways are 
apt as men to represent antithetical types. But over the whole 
field this need not be so, for in some parts of it the main work 
of systematization is just to cut away obstructions from in- 
tuition. This is the case in ethics. Systematic work in that 
department is, as I conceive it, almost wholly negative; its 
business is just this, to break down those false systems which 
our irrational thirst for unity has set up and which, so long 
as they hold the field, blur and obscure insight. Positive con- 
struction in ethics is insight and little else. Here poet and 
philosopher meet; and that is why Nietzsche, musician and 
artist to the core as he is, is nevertheless a philosopher 
also. 

The poetical element in him, while it makes his work litera- 
ture, does not and cannot be expected to permit the compre- 
hension of it as a whole to be easy. His exposition is 
disjointed, sometimes almost incoherent. Some methodo- 
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logical key we must bring to the task ourselves, if we are 
to hope to understand him. The key which I propose to 
employ is the familiar and time-worn distinction between 
means and end. It is by ignoring this distinction and assum- 
ing that Nietzsche is condemning in themselves things which 
he really condemns only as means that the popular conception 
of his teaching seems to me to have lapsed most signally from 
truth. 



Let me begin by stating the general problem of practical 
ethics. Our ultimate goal, of course, is to promote the great- 
est possible amount of goodness in itself. Since, however, 
everything that there is produces effects, we cannot always 
work with success toward this end by manufacturing things 
that are good in that way. For these things may produce other 
things bad in themselves, and the badness of the effects may 
outweigh the goodness of the original cause. It is this prac- 
tical difficulty, stated here of design in very abstract form, 
which Nietzsche envisaged in the concrete and from which, 
as a center, a great part of his teaching radiates. It is his 
clear view that certain things admittedly bad in themselves are 
nevertheless desirable on the whole because of the predominat- 
ing goodness of their effects and also that certain other things, 
admittedly good in themselves, ought to be destroyed because 
their effects are more than equivalently bad. I shall illus- 
trate these two points in turn. 

Of things admittedly bad in themselves, suffering or pain 
is one. Nietzsche, in my opinion, knew this perfectly well; 
and pace certain paraders of paradox, I 'Can find no ground for 
attributing to him the opposite opinion. But, while he knew 
this, he knew also that suffering often produces other states 
of mind that are good in themselves. Therefore, shaking him- 
self angrily free from that sentimental sympathy which looks 
to the moment only, he welcomes suffering and will not have 
it done away. "The discipline of suffering," he writes, "of 
great suffering— know ye not that it is only this discipline 
that has produced all the elevation of humanity hitherto? The 
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tension of soul in misfortune which communicates to it its 
energy, its shuddering in view of rack and ruin, its inventive- 
ness and bravery in undergoing, enduring, interpreting, and 
exploiting misfortune, and whatever depth, misery, disguise, 
spirit, artifice or greatness has been bestowed upon the soul — 
has it not been bestowed through suffering, through the dis- 
cipline of great suffering?" 1 And, as things have been in 
the past, so in this respect, must they always be. Even when 
beyond-man is perfected, this discipline must continue. The 
beyond-man must have a beyond-dragon that is worthy of 
him. 2 

Nor is suffering the only thing bad in itself that is in 
Nietzsche's view desirable by reason of its effects. He speaks 
in the same tone of that bondage of the spirit, which, accord- 
ing to him, Christianity produced in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. "This tyranny, this arbitrariness, this severe 
and magnificent stupidity, has educated the spirit; slavery, 
both in the coarser and finer sense, is apparently an indis- 
pensable means even of spiritual education and discipline ;" 8 
and again, "Many there are who threw away everything they 
were worth when they threw away their servitude." 4 

In these two instances it will be noticed that the evil which 
Nietzsche would retain produces its good effects in the per- 
sons upon whom it itself impinges, so that each person is 
better on the whole than he would have been if it had not 
been there. This condition is, however, by no means essential 
to his view. If an evil will produce more than equivalent good 
effects he is indifferent to where these goods are located. He 
is prepared to sacrifice one man for the good of other men in 
just the same way as he is prepared to sacrifice one aspect 
of a man for the good of his other aspects. Hence his thesis 
that there are gradations of rank among persons, that "moral 
systems must be compelled first of all to bow before grada- 
tions of rank," and that "it is immoral to say that what is 



'"Beyond Good and Evil" (English tr. by Helen Zimmerman), p. 171. 
'"Thus spake Zarathustra" (English tr. by Alexander Tille), p. 211. 
'"Beyond Good and Evil," p. 109. 
4 "Thus spake Zarathustra," p. 85. 
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right for one is proper for another." 6 The point is that some 
persons, being incapable of realizing any large good in them- 
selves, contribute best to the goodness of the whole by re- 
maining bad in themselves, and in their badness serving 
merely as means. In this category apparently Nietzsche 
places all the women in the world. No higher education 
of woman for him. "Her first and last function is that of 
bearing robust children." 6 She must not in any way be 
"cultivated," lest her fitness for that office be impaired. And 
the same is true of all common people. They too promote 
goodness best when, at the sacrifice of all chance of goodness 
located in them, they remain evil and serve as means. "The 
essential thing in a good and healthy aristocracy is that it 
should not regard itself as a function either of kingship or 
the commonwealth, but as the significance and highest justi- 
fication thereof — that it should therefore accept with a good 
conscience the sacrifice of a legion of individuals, who, for 
its sake, must be suppressed and reduced to imperfect men, to 
slaves and instruments. Its fundamental belief must be pre- 
cisely that society is not allowed to exist for its own sake, 
but only as a foundation and scaffolding, by means of which 
a select class of beings may be able to elevate themselves to 
their higher duties, and in general to a higher existence; like 
those sun-seeking climbing plants in Java — they are called 
Sipo Matador — which encircle an oak so long and so often 
with their arms, until at last, high above it, but supported 
by it, they can unfold their tops in the open light, and exhibit 
their happiness." 7 

From this last instance of badness that should be retained 
for the sake of good effects, we pass easily to cases of good- 
ness that should be destroyed to obviate bad effects. It is 
here that Nietzsche's great denunciations enter and here that 
through them he has been widely misunderstood. The point 
may be put broadly in this way. Among the qualities usually 
considered virtues sympathy and love for other men occupy 

"^Beyond Good and Evil," p. 165. 
•Ibid, p. 187. 
'Ibid, p. 225. 
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a high place. Nietzsche finds, however, that the actions to 
which these qualities prompt are frequently of a kind to pro- 
duce bad effects. They lead to the preservation of many per- 
sons, who, when the good of future generations is taken into 
account, had, on the whole, better be allowed to perish. Hence, 
he calls in the first instance for a change of action on the part 
of sympathetic and altruistic persons. "Do I command you 
to love your neighbor? I rather command you to flee from 
your neighbor and to love the most remote. Love unto the 
most remote future-man is higher than love unto your neigh- 
bor. And I consider love unto things and ghosts to be higher 
than love unto men. This ghost which marcheth before thee, 
my brother, is more beautiful than thou art. Why dost thou 
not give him thy flesh and thy bones ?" 8 "What is great in 
man is that he is a bridge and not a goal." 9 "Thus my great 
love unto the most remote commandeth: 'Spare not thy 
neighbor ! Man is something that must be surpassed.' " 10 
"Myself I sacrifice unto my love, and my neighbor as myself, 
thus runneth the speech of all creators." n That this is not 
an easy or a light thing Nietzsche, himself tender and pitiful, 
feels most keenly. "This is hardest," exclaims Zarathustra, 
"to shut one's open hand because of love." 12 "This, this in 
my declivity and my danger, that my glance hurleth upward 
and my hand would fain clutch and lean upon — depth! 

My will clingeth round man; with chains I bind myself 
unto man because I am torn upwards unto beyond-man. For 
thither mine other will is longing." 1S 

"Love is the danger of the loneliest one, love unto every- 
thing if it only live. Laughable, verily, is my folly and my 
modesty is love." 14 

"In sparing and pity lay always my greatest danger, and 
all human kind wisheth to be spared and endured. With 



"'Thus spake Zarathustra," p. 81. 
' Ibid, p. 8. 



•Ibid, p. 8. 
"Ibid, p. 296. 
u Ibid, p. 125. 
"Ibid, p. 113. 
"Ibid, p. 208. 
"Ibid, p. 225. 
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truths kept back, with a foolish hand and a befooled heart, 
and rich with the small lies of pity, thus have I always lived 
among men." 1B 

This pity could with sternness be beaten down for the 
wretched and the small, but to beat down pity for the higher 
man, that was the last sin to which the evil announcer sum- 
moned Zarathustra. "Then Zarathustra was silent and con- 
fused and agitated. At last he asked like one hesitating : 'And 
who is it whom thou callest so?' 

" 'Thou knowest well,' answered the fortune-teller, hotly. 
'Why dost thou hide thyself? The higher man it is who call- 
eth for thee!' 

" 'The higher man ?' shouted Zarathustra, horror stricken. 
'What wanteth he? What wanteth he? The higher man! 
What wanteth he here?" And sweat brake out all over his 
skin. 10 

" 'Unto my last sin ?' cried Zarathustra, and angrily laughed 
at his own word. 'Wltat hath been reserved for me as my 
last sin?' 

"And once more Zarathustra sank into himself and again 
sat down on the great stone and meditated. Suddenly he 
jumped up. 

" 'Pity, pity for the higher man!' he cried out, and his 
face turned into brass. 'Up! That hath had its time.'" 17 

There can, I think, be little doubt that in all this there is a 
certain confusion between states of minds and conduct re- 
sulting from them. It is not really sympathy for his neigh- 
bor that Nietzsche condemns, but certain kinds of anti-social 
actions resulting from that sympathy. This, I think, is clearly 
shown in a passage in "Beyond Good and Evil," in which he 
refers to the so-called paramount religions. The passage runs : 

"One has to thank them for invaluable services, and who 
is sufficiently rich in gratitude not to feel poor at the contem- 
plation of all that the 'spiritual men' of Christianity have done 
for Europe hitherto! They have given comfort to the suf- 



""Thus spake Zarathustra," p. 274. 

"Ibid, p. 357- 
" Ibid, p. 488. 
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ferers, courage to the oppressed and despairing, a staff and 
support to the helpless !" 18 This and the spirit that prompted 
it he does not condemn, but rather praises. What he does 
condemn in them is that "they have kept the type of 'man' 
upon a lower level — they have preserved too much that which 
should have perished." For to work for the preservation of 
all the sick and suffering "means indeed and in truth to work 
for the deterioration of the European race." 19 

It is thus a misunderstanding of Nietzsche to assert that 
he condemns sympathy and love even as a means. What he 
condemns is the direction which it at present takes, and it 
is only when he finds it impossible to alter its direction that 
he is driven to his sternest cry that the good men who will not 
change in this must perish for the Sake of the greater good 
of the whole. This is the meaning of Zarathustra's cry : 

"Oh my brethren, understood ye this word? And what I 
said of the last man ? 

"With whom is the greatest danger for the whole human 
future? Is it not with the good and just? 

"Break, break the good and just! Oh, my brethren, un- 
derstood ye this word?" 20 

II. 

This completes the first half of my paper. I now pass 
away from the problem of practical ethics and turn instead 
to the fundamental problem of theoretical ethics, the prob- 
lem of determining what things are good in themselves. 
Nietzsche's solution of this problem is found in his discussions 
of Beyond-man. With most modern writers he holds that 
ultimate goodness does not belong to anything but conscious 
persons, and in these discussions he tries to display the kind 
of conscious persons to whom it does belong. Those persons 
are beyond-men. "Beyond-man is my care; with me, he 
and not man is the first and only thing. Not the neighbor, 

18 "Beyond Good and Evil," p. 83. 

" Ibid, p. 83. 

""Thus spake Zarathustra," p. 317. 
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not the poorest one, not the greatest sufferer, not the best 
one ;" 21 and again, "I teach you beyond-man ; man is some- 
thing that shall be surpassed; what have ye done to surpass 
him ?" M Our business is to examine this conception of be- 
yond-man who is thus announced as the repository of all 
good. Before, however, that can be done profitably, the 
ground must be cleared of certain actual or possible misun- 
derstandings. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say in the first place, that 
Nietzsche's conception of the beyond-man has nothing to do 
with any higher form of existence to which actual men may 
attain after bodily death. He definitely repudiates any such 
idea. "I love those who do not seek behind the stars for 
a reason to perish and be sacrificed, but who sacrifice them- 
selves to earth in order that earth may some day become 
beyond-man's." m "Remain faithful to earth, and do not 
believe those who speak to you of super-terrestrial hopes." 2 * 
It is easy to recognize here a literary kinship with George 
Meredith. Beyond-earths and Paradises have no place in 
Nietzsche's philosophy. 

The second preliminary point is more difficult. Is beyond- 
man, in whom alone ultimate good resides, conceived by 
Nietzsche as future or as present? Comte, it will be re- 
membered, and George Meredith find the goal of their en- 
deavor in the future exclusively. The sole function of this 
generation is, in their view, to sacrifice itself for posterity. 
That far-off divine event commands their lives. 

"The young generation ! Ah, there is the child 
Of our souls down the ages." 

Nor is Nietzsche without analogous passages.. Angered by 
the pettiness of the men around him, he often seems to say 
that beyond-man is in no sense to be found among them. "Ye 
become ever smaller, ye small folk! Ye comfortable ones, 

21 "Thus spake Zarathustra," p. 429. 

"Ibid, p. 5. 
88 Ibid, p. 8. 
24 Ibid, p. 5. 
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ye crumble away." 2B "Strange and a mockery to me are 
the present ones unto whom my heart hath driven me of 
late. Banished am I from my fathers' and my mothers' lands. 
Thus I love only my children's land, the undiscovered, in 
the remotest sea. For it I bid my sails seek and seek." 26 

I do not think, however, that this passage is really de- 
cisive. No doubt Nietzsche looked to the future as a more 
secure seat for beyond-man than the present; but this does 
not necessarily imply that he regarded it as his only seat 
There is still an ambiguity analogous to that involved in the 
Kingdom of God of Christian Theology. That kingdom is 
regarded by the New Testament writers sometimes as a future 
form of world polity, at other times as a state of heart which 
may exist in people at any period in the worlds' history. In 
like manner, it is not entirely clear in Nietzsche's writings 
whether beyond-man is a kind of man who, it is hoped, will 
appear in the future, or whether, as we may say, beyond-man 
is within you now as well as then. Further, it is not only, 
as I think, the difficulty that is the same in the two cases. 
The solution also is the same. Beyond-man and the Kingdom 
of God both mean in their deepest use a state of heart. There 
is no reason inherent m the nature of things why this state 
of heart should not be found in greater or less measure 
among people as they are here and now. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is not so found to any large extent. Consequently, 
Christian theology and Nietzsche alike look forward to a 
future time when this good thing, now rarely and spasmod- 
ically seen, will dominate the world. The Kingdom of God 
and beyond-man — the case is the same with both — are at once 
present and future. 

If this be so — if beyond-man is a kind of concreted whole 
summarizing Nietzsche's views of what qualities are good in 
themselves and as ends — to promote beyond-man means simply 
to promote the development of those good qualities whether 
among present or among future people. We may, therefore, 
pass to our final question, that of determining what qualities 

85 "Th\is spake Zarathustra," p. 251. 
28 Ibid, p. 173. Cf. also p. 303. 
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Nietzsche considered to belong to beyond-man and so to be 
good in themselves. 

On this point the evidence in the two books that are re- 
puted to contain the gist of his ethical teaching, "Thus spake 
Zarathustra," and "Beyond Good and Evil" is scanty but 
fairly explicit. We learn that beyond-man is a person of 
"lofty spirituality." His morality is the noble morality as 
distinguished from the slave-morality; and "faith in oneself, 
pride in oneself, a radical enmity and irony towards all 
'selflessness' belong to the noble morality." 2T Again : 
"Brave, unconcerned, scornful, violent — thus wisdom would 
have us to be; she is a woman and ever loveth the warrior 
only." 28 Again: "What is good, ye ask? To be brave is 
good." 29 And yet again: "Free from the happiness of 
slaves; saved from gods and adorations; fearless and fear- 
inspiring; great and lonely; this is the will of the trustful 
ones." 30 

The same view is implied indirectly in Nietzsche's mani- 
fold denunciations of men as they are. "Verily, I laughed 
many a time over the weaklings that thought themselves good 
because they had lame paws." 31 "Not your sin, your 
moderation crieth unto heaven ; your miserliness in sin even 
crieth unto heaven." 32 "Oh, that ye would renounce that 
half-willing and resolve upon idleness as one resolveth upon 
action ! Oh, that ye would understand my word: 'Be sure to 
do whatever ye like — but first of all be such as com will.' " 33 
"Verily, like preachers of penitence and fools, I proclaimed 
wrath and slaughter against their great and small things. 
'Oh, that their best things are so very small! Oh, that 
their evilest things are so very small!'" 34 "Not unto that 
stake of torture was I fixed that I know man is wicked. 

27 "Beyond Good and Evil," p. 229. 
* "Thus spake Zarathustra," p. 49. 
" Ibid, p. 60. 
" Ibid, p. 145. 
S1 Ibid, p. 169. 
"Ibid, p. 7. 
33 Ibid, p. 252. 
"Ibid, p. 293. 
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But I cried, as no one hath ever cried: 'Alas, that his 
wickedness is so very small! Alas that his best is so very- 
small !'" 3B 

Strength and energy then, I take it, is for Nietzsche the 
primary quality of beyond-man. It is an essential ingredient in 
all real goodness. But it is not the only ingredient. It is 
also necessary that there be no one-sidedness. This is the 
theme of Zarathustra's very striking speech about Reversed 
Cripples : 

"And when I came out of my solitude and crossed this 
bridge for the first time I trusted not mine eyes, and gazed 
there again and again, and said at last: 'That is an ear, an 
ear as great as a man!' I gazed there still more thoroughly. 
And really, under the ear something moved, which was piti- 
fully small and poor and slender. And, truly, that immense 
ear was carried by a small, thin stalk; and the stalk was a 
man! He who would put a glass before his eye could even 
recognize a small envious face; also that a little bloated soul 
was hanging down from the stalk. The folk, however, in- 
formed me that that great ear was not only a man, but a 
great man, a genius. But I never believed the folk when they 
spake of great men — and kept my belief that he was a reversed 
cripple who had too little of all things and too much of one 
thing." 86 

The difficulty about this illustrative statement is its merely 
negative character. Its positive correlate and the ideal to 
which it points is of course that of wholeness, the full and 
harmonious development of all our capacities. On this aspect 
of things, indeed, Nietzsche says little, but enough to reveal 
his mind. Thus he tells us that in beyond-man even the evil 
qualities must be present. "The evilest is necessary for the 
best of beyond-man." S7 It may be interesting to note too 
that sympathy, which as I have already said, is popularly sup- 
posed to be totally condemned by Nietzsche, is accorded a 
place : "Be sure to love your neighbor as yourselves, but first 

35 "Thus spake Zarathustra," p. 326. Cf. also pp. 282, 283. 
M P. 201, 202. 

""Thus spake Zarathustra," p. 430. 
Vol. XVIII— No. 3. 6 
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be such as love themselves." 38 And again : "A man who is 
master by nature; when such a man has sympathy, well! that 
sympathy has value." S9 

The manifold difficulty of this view is well known. Others 
beside Nietzsche— T. H. Green, for instance, at one of the 
discordant poles of his thought— have held the good life to 
consist in the full and harmonious development of all our 
capacities. But in every case the same objections hold good. 
It is not merely that human beings possess capacities that, 
so far as experience goes, are in large measure mutually ex- 
clusive; that we do not find the pitiless man also markedly 
pitiful or the rash man markedly deliberate. For, conceivably, 
under some "ultimate angels' law" these psychological incom- 
patibilities might be found lying together in unity. But what 
is the precise significance of "fullness" and "harmony" of de- 
velopment ? If we try to give clear meaning to these ideas, are 
we not reduced to saying that our various capacities ought 
to be developed in "right" or "proper" proportions? Un- 
fortunately, however, an ideal framed in that way is no solution 
to the ethical problem. It does not answer, but merely states 
that problem; for the whole difficulty is to determine what 
proportions are right or proper. 

To this difficulty Nietzsche at one place in "Beyond Good 
and Evil," does indeed suggest an answer. The capacities 
ought to be developed, he seems to say, so far as they make 
for life — serve "as factors which must be present, funda- 
mentally and essentially, in the general economy of life 
(which must therefore be further developed if life is to be 
further developed)." 40 I do not know how far this sug- 
gestion is to be taken seriously. Its inadequacy, I think, is 
obvious. Mere quantity of life does not present itself to our 
consciousness as the only good thing ; it may not even present 
itself as necessarily good at all. What we want to discover 
is the nature of the good life. It is contrary to our whole 
ethical experience to believe that the good life is merely life, 

88 "Thus spake Zarathustra," p. 252. 
""Beyond Good and Evil," p. 259. 
"Ibid, p. 33- 
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and that all sorts and conditions of life are equally good. I 
conclude, therefore, and I suspect that in most moods 
Nietzsche would have conceded, that the nature and qualities of 
Beyond-man have not been determined. He is still the ghost 
that marches before us, more beautiful than we are, but only 
dimly seen. He does not stand out clear-cut against the sky 
as an artist in ethics would wish. Still, for Zarathustra, the 
man of practice, he suffices; for he points him the way to his 
work. 

A. C. PIgou. 
King's College, Cambridge. 



EVOLUTION AND THE SELF-REALIZATION 
THEORY. 

The doctrine that self-realization is the supreme end in the 
moral life has many advantages over rival theories in ethics. 
As the chief of its merits, this view of morality affirms the 
dependence of the Good upon the nature of man. Authority 
is attributed to the Ideal because it represents the whole nar 
ture of the human individual, and indicates the conditions to 
be fulfilled if he is to realize all his capabilities. Thus the 
self-realization theory relieves morality of that arbitrary and 
external character which it has when the authority of the 
Ideal is derived from an extrinsic source. Intuitionism proved 
untenable because it maintained that the different moral laws 
possessed absolute and arbitrary authority. We believe that 
to hold such a view and to consider duty as an injunction 
laid on man from without, regardless of his needs and inclina- 
tions, is to declare morality essentially irrational and the 
ethical problem by nature insoluble. 

But if "self-realization" is especially reasonable because it 
shows how the summum bonum is grounded in human nature, 
the great danger which lurks in the theory is a consequence 
of this very insight. Emphasizing the relative character of 
morality, it is apt to neglect the authority which attaches to 
its behests, and to interpret the moral life as an intelligent 



